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A WALK ABOUT PARIS. 


BY THEO. LEDYARD CUYLER. 


Paris is not a city of great extent, when com- 
pared with London, and yet, when I stood in the 
splendid colonnade in front of my hotel, (Meu- 
rice’s,)and watched the crowds passing in all direc- 
tions, I scarcely knew which way to turn my 
footsteps. Paris ig full of new things, and brilliant 
things, and things wonderful to o stranger. But 
we have no space for many of these things, and 
we will take our ‘commiasionaire,’ and see as much 
as we can in a single stroll. 

Immediately in front of us is the Garden of the 
Tuilleries, from which the troops of the line are 
just filing out after their morning parade, with the 
usual escort of idlers and boys. A fine looking set 
of little fellows are these troops of the line in their 
long blue coats and red breeches, and red tuft in 


the top of their shining hats. They are afl small, — 


but all astonishingly active, and display on parade 
the same ardour and rapidity of movement which 
distinguish them in the field. As soon as the troops 
have filed out, and the sun begins to show himself 
above the roof of the Tuilleries, the crowd of 
women and children begin to pour in for the day. 
Every vacant chair under the thick lime trees is 
eagerly bought up for the trifling sum of one or two 
sous, and many a little family establishment is soon 
**located’’ around some statue, or under some tree, 
as snugly as a western pioncer in his log cabin. 
Here they sit all day, the mothers sewing and gos- 
siping, the children playing in the shade and among 
the fountains—here, too, they dine on a bit of bread 
and a bottle of red wine, and at evening, ‘‘pack 
up” and go off laughing to their homes. These 
gardens are perfectly free except to those who are 
in their dirty working dress, or are carrying parcels. 
In front of the palace, which stands at the head of 
the garden, are two parterres enclosed with netted 
iron railings in which the royal family promenade. 
Bands of music play here, and fountains fill the air 
with their unceasing murmurs. Beyond is a fine 
grove of chestnuts and limes, leading off to the 
Place of Concorde. 

This Place de la Concorde is the heart of Paris. 
Placing yourself at the base of the Egyptian obe- 
lisk, which rises from the centre of this magnificent 
square, your eye takes in a more enchanting pros- 
pect and a greater number of interesting historical 
localities than can be embraced in any one view in 
the known world. Before you is the celebrated 
Palace of the Tuilleries, full of its chequered 
scenes of glory and of blood. Behind are the 
Elysian Fields stretching away to the Triumphal 
Arch of Napoleon. To the right is the Chamber 
of Deputies, and in the distance the venerable 


Notre Dame. On your lefilies the Place Vendome, 
and its towering column cast from the cannon of 
Austerlitz and Marengo. Fifty years ago, this 
splendid court, now glittering with marble and 
gilding, and dashing fountains, ran down with the 
noblest blood of France. Into this court the revo- 
lutionary chariots poured every morning, laden with 
the rich and the proud, the young and the beautiful: 
here they ascended the fatal scaffold; here were 
heard the last words of the gifted Roland; here the 
intrepid Charlotte Corday died with the rose be- 
tween her lips; and here the rude hand of an exe- 
cutioner grasped the throat of the Daughter of the 
Ceesars! Look at the laughing crowds that are 
walking over its splendid pavements this summer 
morning, and try to realize it. 

In the centre stands the famous obelisk which 
once stood before the temple of Luxor—first erected 
by Pharaoh and his turbaned Egyptians on the 


_ banks of the Nile, and now re-erected by Louis 
. Philippe and French engineers with capstans and 


' cables in the heart of Paris! 


It is a monolith, 


‘ seventy-two feet in height, and seven feet in width 


at the base. It weighs 500,000 pounds, but was 
brought from Egypt on a single vessel and towed 
by a single steamer. After an immense amount 
of labour, it was finally elevated in the presence of 
the king and a numerous concourse of citizens in 
1836, and placed upon a pedestal of granite, which 
bears a pompous golden inscription in glorification 
‘of Louis Philippe and French engineering. This 


‘ beautiful shaft is covered from top te bottom with 
‘ 1600 hieroglyphics,—that mysterious dead language 
: in which the secrets of Egyptian history lie buried, 
. and which, for the sake of all schoolboys, I fervently 
' hope may never be disinterred. Aristophanes and 


Quintilian would be nursery reading in comparison 
with a treatise by a man who helped to build the 
Pyramids, 

Passing through the Place of Concorde, and 
crossing the Seine, we come to the Chamber of 
Deputies. This body is not in session, and its 
members are among their chateaux and vineyards; 
so let us go on to the Hospital des Invalides. ‘This 
is a magnificent structure, founded in 1670 by Louis 
XIV., for the benefit of old and disabled soldiers, 
and is endowed with royal munificence. It is in 
charge of a governor, who receives $8000 per an- 


- mum, with free lodging; he has numerous assist- 
' ants. All soldiers who are actually disabled by 
' their wounds, or who have served thirty years, are 


' entitled to the privileges of the institution. Here 


they are fed twice a day on soup, beef and wine, 
lodged and decently clothed. In the distribution of 
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the provision and clothing, if any person does not 


choose to consume the quantity of his allowance, 


he may reccive an equivalent for it in money; and : 
persons deprived of both legs are allowed instead of - 
superfluous shoes, their value in money. Truly, it . 


is an ill wind that blows no good. 


We have just come at the right time to see the . 


veterans at their morning parade. Here are the 
shattered relics of the Grand Army—glorious old 
fellows in cocked hats and long blue coats, and 
weather-beaten as the walls around. Look at that 
old hero yonder with withered face and his arm 
swung in a sling; see how firmly he plants his fect 


in a line with his comrades—he is thinking of the . 


last ‘‘charge’’ at Marengo. I would love to stand 


all day and moralize over this poor broken remnant - 
of the finest army the world ever saw, but let us go | 


to the Rotunda. This is a splendid apartment, one 
hundred feet in height, richly ornamented with 
Corinthian pilasters, while the graceful dome is 
covered with painting and gilding. On each side 
of the Rotunda is a small projecting chapel; three 
of these chapels contain—I don’t know what—and 
the fourth contains the Tomb of Napoleon! The 
body will soon be removed again, I hope for the 
Jast time, to repose under the fine monument now 
erecting under the centre of the dome; but we will 
describe its present resting place. The chapel is 
not more than twelve feet in diameter and eighteen 
feet high, and is hung with purple velvet, covered 
with gold stars. Just behind the iron railing, 
which fills up the entrance to the chapel, is one 


glimmering lamp, which burns continually, and . 
which once lighted the Emperor in his evening ; 


meditations. In the centre of the dim chamber, 


in a marble coffin, surmounted by his military cloak: 
for a pall, lies all that was mortal of Napoleon. At - 
his feet is a small urn, containing his heart; and the : 
sword and cap you see upon it, are the ones which - 


he wore at the battle of Eylan. 


The three old | 


men in uniform who keep a sorrowful watch before : 


the spot, once fought at Austerlitz; but unless you 
understand the language well, I would advise you 
to ask them no questions, for these old fellows talk 
as they fought--with all their might and main. 

This Tomb of Napoleon is a wonderful spot! 
with its little melancholy lamp, its banners hang- 
ing mournfully, and the piles of flower garlands 
which his enthusiastic countrymen have cast around 
the altar on which he rests. I abhor the pitiful 
mawkishness of ‘sentimental travellers, but there 
are feelings which, in such a place, rush unbidden 
upon the soul, and weigh it down with a painfully 
oppressive heaviness. I felt them as I rode beneath 
the gateway of Abbotsford; I felt them in the 
Poet’s Corner of Westminster Abbey; I felt them 
at the Tomb of Napoleon; and beyond the hallow- 
ed precincts of the city of David, there are few 
places on earth which possess a more absorbing 
and melancholy interest. 

But Jet us make room for the crowds who are 
pressing up to the railing, and find our way back 
again to the Place of Concorde. From this central 


point, a walk of a hundred yards towards the north- 
east brings us to the Madeleine. But before we 
leave the Place of Concorde, let me show you the 
Champs Elysées, or Elysian fields, stretching away 
to the distance of a mile, and filled with foot pas- 
sengers in all conceivable dresses and colours, 
carriages, horsemen, hucksters, organ grinders, 
mountebanks playing, and gaily dressed couples 
dancing to the sound of the violin under the trees. 
In one part of the Champs is a street called the 
Allée des Veuves, in consequence of its having 
been once thronged with the carriages of the 
widows who sought at the same time to enjoy the 
air and to assuage their griefs. At that time no 
widow dared to appear in mourning in the public 
walks. These Champs Elysées are a brilliant 
promenade, but from the lack of green grass and 
finely gravelled walks, I cannot but think them 
vastly inferior to Hyde and Regent’s Parks in 
London. 

The Madeleine is the most magnificent church 
of modern times. It was commenced by Napoleon 
as a Temple of Glory to commemorate his victories, 
and at the same time as an expiatory monument to 
the Royal victims of the Revolution. Its style and 
dimensions are about the same as those of the Gi- 
rard College at Philadelphia. ‘The material is not 
as fine, but it is superior to the College in its ele- 
gantly sculptured frieze. In the tympanum is an 
immense alto-relievo, one hundred feet in length, 
representing the Saviour at the Day of Judgment 
with the Magdalen in supplication at his feet, and 
the good on his right hand and the wicked on his 
left. The columns are Corinthian, richly fluted, 
and stand about two diameters from the body of the 
edifice. Passing through two doors of solid bronze 
thirty-two feet high, we enter an immense hall, 
covered over with chairs, on which worshippers are 
seated, surrounded with fine statuary and altars 
along the walls, and the whole lofty dome above 
gorgeously inlaid with white and gold! The effect 
upon the stranger at entering is overpowering from 
its extreme novelty and surpassing splendour. All 
along both walis is a profusion of saints and kings 
‘*done into’? marble, and the pavements of the 
church are of different coloured marbles wrought 
most fancifully. The internal dimensions of this 
church are three hundred feet by,one hundred and 
thirty in length and breadth, and ninety in height. 
France now boasts the finest edifice of modern 
times, but when the college building of which I 
have just spoken shall he completed, her claim will 
be successfully disputed by a nation of seventy 
years existence! 

From the steps of the Madeleine we have a fine 
view up the Boulevards. These Boulevards are a 
single wide street entirely surrounding the city, 
and taking different names at the different anglee— 
such as Boulevards Italians, Capuchins, &c. The 
Italian are by far the most eplendid. You see that 
they are considerably wider than Broadway, and 
the carriage road in the centre is separated from the 
broad pavements by a double row of trees. These 
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splendid buildings on each side are mostly cafés 
and restaurants, and within they are carpeted, 
gilded, sofa’d and chandeliered, with royal luxuri- 
ance. Between these cafés and the trees, the 
pavement is covered with hundreds of little chairs, 
on which, by the payment of two sous, the nothing- 
to-do-gentry, of which Paris is full, lounge away 
the afternoon, eating ice-cream and sipping claret, 
chattering and laughing. 

Did you notice that little olive-coloured man, 
with bright, sparkling eyes, whom we just passed 
walking rapidly towards the Bourse? That was 
Monsieur Guizot, now the first man in France, (if 
we except the first man in Europe, Louis Philippe). 
Ife is as clear headed and sound hearted in the 
Chamber of Deputies, amid the turbulence and 
chicanery of politics, as he was in the Sorbonne 
lecturing on philosophy, or when welcoming the 
literary world to the little intellectual soirées in his 
modest parlours. To Guizot France owes a debt 
she can never repay. 

But I fear I shall weary you with my wander- 
ings, and we will go back just in time for a capital 
dinner at Meurice’s. The table here is considered 
the best in Paris. Instead of the solitary system 
which prevails in England, we are all placed here 
at one table as at the ‘I'remont or the Astor. This 
table is set out with great taste and ornamented 
with a long line of flowers in vases down the centre, 
which prevents one from being too inquisitive about 
his neighbours opposite. Every thing is prepared 
delightfully, although the fifteen courses make the 


abundance and variety appear greater than they 
really are. ‘I'he soups, the fish, the coutelets, the 
game, the pastry, the fruit, and the coffee—pretty 
much in the order I have named them—occupy 
us till seven or eight; and then, as we pass out, a 
notice is posted on the wall informing us that tickets 
can be procured at the ‘ Bureau’’ by all who wish 
to go to the opera and see Rachel dance, or to 
Franconi’s to see a juggler stand on his head on a 
champaigne bottle to the inexpressible delight of 
two thousand grown up children. Those who do 
not like any thing so intellectual, may spend the 
evening lounging in the Palais Royal, playing bil- 
liards at Tortoni’s, or eating patés at Chevet’s. 
Such are the ordinary amusements of the capital. 

If we wished to try the strength of a young man’s 
virtue against the strongest of earthly temptations, 
we would send him to Paris. He would there find 
every thing most grateful to the lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eye, and the pride of life. He could 
there see the most sumptuous feasts set out in the 
most sumptuous places. He could witness the 
most splendid theatrical pagesntrics, and hear the 
most enticing ribaldry from the lips of elegant men 
and voluptuous women. He would there find the 
strongest allurements to the gratification of his pas- 
sions in those glittering saloons, where lurk the 
gambler and her whose house is the way to hell. 
Into such 2 vortex, American fathers and mothers 
are every year sending their sons bound by no re- 
ligious restraint. Need we wonder at the too 
common result? 
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